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them the slip, as neither his health nor spirits, were ever in greater
flow, notwithstanding, he adds, he is descending, and has almost
reached the bottom of the hill; or in other words, the shades be-
low. For your particular good wishes on this occasion he charges
me to say that he feels highly obliged, and that he reciprocates them
with great cordiality."

Other social qualities of the man cannot be passed
over. A marked trait was his extreme fondness of
afternoon tea. " Dined at Mr. Langdon's, and drank
Tea there, with a large circle of Ladies;" "in the
afternoon drank Tea . . . with about 20 ladies, who
had been assembled for the occasion;" "exercised
between 5 & 7 o'clock in the morning & drank
Tea with Mrs. Clinton (the Governor's Lady) in the
afternoon;" " Drank tea at the Chief Justice's of
the U. States ;" "Dined with the Citizens in public ;
and in the afternoon, was introduced to upwards
of 50 ladies who had assembled (at a Tea party) on
the occasion ;" "Dined and drank tea at Mr. Bing-
ham's in great splendor/' Such are the entries
in his diary whenever the " kettle-a-boiling-be" was
within reach. Pickering's journal shows that tea
was served regularly at head-quarters, and at Mount
Vernon it was drunk in summer on the veranda.
In writing to Knox of his visit to Boston, Wash-
ington mentioned his recollection of the chats over
tea-drinking, and of how "social and gay" they
were.

A fondness for picnics was another social liking.
" Rid with Fanny Bassett, Mr. Taylor and Mr.
Shaw to meet a Party from Alexandria at Johnsons
Spring . . . where we dined on a cold dinner
brought from Town by water and spent the After- relied upon that no breach of contract
